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comprising the four junior years of the gymnasiums. The gymnasium was either classical or of the Redschule type. The principal difference between the two was that Latin and Greek were taught only in classical gymnasiums. Gymnasiums of the Redschule type offered instead of classical languages more comprehensive instruction in mathematics, natural history, and courses in chemistry, physics, cosmography, modern languages, drawing, and drafting. Religion, Russian, literature, history, and geography were included in the curriculums of all gymnasiums. The aim of classical gymnasiums was to prepare students for the universities, which admitted holders of classical diplomas without entrance examinations; the aim of the gymnasium of the Redschule type was to provide adequate general education; universities were closed to its graduates but tie latter might qualify for admission to higher technical schools. As a provisional measure, until the law of 1864 was made fully effective, half of the then existing gymnasiums were to teach Latin, one-quarter both Latin and Greek, and one-quarter had no classical languages. This compromise arrangement, which was due in part to the shortage of teachers of Greek, was claimed as a victor}- both by the supporters and by the opponents of classicism. Secondary schools were open to all boys "irrespective of faith or social status." Instruction was not free; the determination of the amount of tuition was left to the board of each school, and fees varied within a wide range, in 1881, for instance, from 5 to 100 rubles per annum. Tolstoy's appointment ushered in a new phase in the history of secondary schools. Alexander, shortly after Karakozov's attempt on his life, decreed that education "must be conducted in the spirit of true religion, respect for the right of property, and preservation of the foundations of public order," and that "no school shall tolerate the propaganda, openly or secretly, of destructive notions equally inimical to the advancement of the moral and the economic well-being of the people" (rescript to the president of the council of ministers, Prince P. P. Gagarin, May 13,1866). To the elimination of these "destructive notions" Tolstoy applied himself with great resourcefulness and tireless zeal. His policies were influenced by the views expounded in the columns of the ultra-reactionary Moskovskiia Vedo-mosti by his political friends Katkov and P. M. Leontev, who were very critical of Golovnin, especially of his "too liberal" school law of 1864. The only safe method of protecting the schools from the infiltration of revolutionary doctrines, according to Katkov, was to